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ABSTRACT ©escribing a special education progras for 15 

*Americin Indian yOiJth at Leupp Boarding School on the Navajo . ' 
reseiva?ion/ th J a details program components designed for the 

^rai^Ible mentally handSapped. The four leveTs of th^ program are- _ 
ISei^if i^a al- (1) preac^eSic (development of self-care, social, and 
physlcfrmo?!; ikilL)| h acaJemic (Navajo and English, language ^, 
development,- survival Wht words, and auditory skills) . (3) 
SevocaUonll (development of number concepts, money concepts, and 
simple word assignments in preparation for future vocational 
?iaininq)- (U) vocational-sheltered workshop (presently i-n the 
pSining^stigis for 1975-76 school year)'. Utilizing individualized 
lanauaqe programs based on development of listeninq, speakinq, 
readinq! and Sritinq skills,6the language development program is 
described in terms of: the. Acquisition of language ffer second - 
l!nSSaae learnlrs; language disorders^ and delayed language 
deSIlo^men? She prograip's motor deveroptoent activities are described 
aHnvo^vJig gross motor development; body imasge and body awareness; 
and fine ioto? development. On-gpirig parental^ involvement is cited a^ 

iii^LJic part of 'he program', and -^^J^^^^^^^f ^^blec^iJes 
prograii. successes are presented in terms of percent^of o^^ectives 
. completed (90?S se^f-care; 99X behavior; 9956 motor; 92!S social. 85X 
healtfi and safety; and^SIX readiness) . (JC) 
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Leupp Boarding School, located in the southwestern section 
of the Navajo Indian Reservation serves students residing within 
a forty mile radius. The Navajo people of this region live primari- 
. ly in log hogans v/ith mud chinkii^g or small frame structures, 
The averai>e annual income, in this area of the reservation is less 
than $2,000.00, with the major source of earning derived from 
grazing small herds of ^leep a!id cattle, wl^ich are not large enough 
to consti'tilfe self-sustaining economic units. Approximately seven- jj 
ty percent f70%) of the families in the Leunp service area, there- 
fore, are receiving welfare benefits. Incidences of tuberculosis, 
alcoholism, and infant mortality are higher than the national 
averages. Concomitantly, the average life expeqtancy is below 
the national average. ^ 

Students who attend the school are' defined as educationally 
disadvantaged since they function one or more years .below grade 
level m the basic -academic areas of language arts and mathematics, 
and require special educational assistaffe to raise their level of 
academic achievement. They are handicanned as a result of pov- 
, erty, and pon-Navajo cultural and linguistic factors. Regular sc^iool 
attendance is often sporadic, due to road conditions and the Rela- 
tive Isolationism whicji exists in the area. i 

Approximately two ^thousand (2.000) children on the entire 
Navaio Reservation, categorized as^trainable mentally handicapped, 
are functioning considerably below their chronological ace in aca- 
demic achievement. Fifteen (151 of the students whose intellieence 
ranpe measures sixty (60) or belowT^s measured by the W.I.S.C. 
Performance Scjje, are presently enrolled in ^an ifidividualized 
instructional nrorrram at henrh Boarding School. The major cause 
of their deficiencies ts attributed^to exogenous damage to the cen- 
tral nervous system; resulting fi'om malnutrition, spinal meningitis, 




•middle ear infections, and upper respiratory ailments. These appear 
to be the most common causes of the problem on the Reservation^ 
The students, whose, clironological ages range fromsix to thirte^ 
years of age, have approximate mental ages of two to sevein y^rs. 
They 'aj^9 exhibit phy^al and mental Jiandicaps,"^nd ernpiional 
and social disturbances. None of the students were enrolled in 
school prior to the inception ot the program in 1971. Whep: thet stu- 
dents entered thet program, they were not toilet traine^ nor were 
they able-ft perbrhi any of the other self-cUre skills .required of 
sohooi age children. Behavior problems ranged from aggressive- 
ness to passivity and were complicated by bizarre ritualistic be- 
haviors, seizures, visual and auditory problems, and aphasia. Those 
students who did possess language were mohoKngual speakers of 
Navajo. . • . ' ^ 

The primary objective of the program, funded under Title I of 
the Elemeatary and Secondary Education ASt is to provide each 
student, the continual opportunity to arrive at his finest moment 
iri the social, personal, physical, and academic areas.* There are np * 
fixed or arbitrary' standards of measure that each student must 
attain. Individual behavioral objectives based on task analysis are 
established when 'the jchild ; enters the program. The behavioral 
objectives, written specifically for Navajo, children, enconijpass all 
of the "necessary skills to 'function at home, in school, and in 
society, v. 

Programs follow a spiralling approach "and are divided into . 
four levels: / 

1. Pre-Academic stresse^the development of self-care, social, 
and physical motor skills. 

2. Academic emphasizes Ifavajo and English language do- 
velopment. Survival Sight words, and auditory skills; ^ 

3. Piffi-Vocational ihcludes the development of number con- 
cepts, money and simple word assignments, in preparation 
for future Vocational training; and, 

4. Voc'atio^nal-sheltered workshop program enables the sta- 
debts to function as productive members of society?*^t 
present, there are no sheltered workshops on the Navaja 
Reservation and the students travel to Winslow or Flag- 
staff, Arizona for this training. 
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The need fpr a sheltered workshop on the Navajo. Reservation, 
in which the students are able to fthiction in a setting closely re- 
sembling their" home environment and -native language has been 
recognized by the Navajo Area Division of Education of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs. Program development is presently in the plan- 
ning stages and it is expected that a sheltered workshop to serve 
approximately fifty (50) students., will be funded under Titje I 
during the 1975-1976 school year. ' 

• Language and physical motor skills are stressed at all-4evels 
of development in the. present p^^ri^gram. The language . develop- 
ment program considers the acqj|^isitioh of language for second 
language learners, language di;5o^ers, and delayed langug^e de- 
velopment. Students are involved in individualized language pro- 
grams founded on the hierarchy of language skills: listening, s{3eak- 
ing, reading and writing. f 

* ' ... ^ 
Iiostructional ar^as in listening includerj 

J. auditory perception of non-l^nguag^ sounds to develop 
" an" awareness of sounds, soun(3 contrasts, the Ideation 
of sounds, and sound associations; 

2. the discrimination of isolated language sounds neces- 
sary fpr reading readiness. ^ 

3. understanding \^ords and concepts, and building a 
^ listening vocabulary; • * 

4. structured practice in understanding I sentences and 
comprehending language; 

• 5.. the development of auditoi;y itiemory to store and re- 
trieve experiences; and ; 

6. the developffnent of listening comprehension skill^ — 
listening for details, auditory s^quencing, and following 
-directions. * - . 




Instructional are^s in speaking stress a deveJopmentStl , ap- 
proach to language acquisition; built^ing a speech- vocabi^Jary,' pro- 
ducing speech sounqls, internalizing language structures, fbrmulat- 
Jng sentences, and practicing oral language sk^s. ;^ 

The development of reading skills sflresses^a rnultisensory ap- 
proach to reading readiness, sound-synibi>] ass6^Giation,left to right 







directionality, and the acquisition of a crucial sight vocabulary. 
The children utilize the visual, a;uditory, kinesthetic and 'tactile 
modalities to stimulate several areas of sensory input and to rein- 
force the acquisition of graphic langijage syAibols, 

' ^ . ■ I 

THe writing program at present,' concentrates on the correct 
graphic form for each letter and wcjfd, the correct manipulation 
of the writing instrument to product lletter shapes, the integration 
xof complex^eyerhand relationships, and' the development of visual 
motor memory. / . ' 

Visual perception training is closely allied with the develop- 
ment of language skills. Instructional areas include: 

1. the development of spati^al relationships necessary for see- 
ing words as separate entiti'es in reading; 

2. visual discrimination skills to enable the students to dif- 
ferentiatpTvisually, between letters and wqrds; 

3. figure ground discrimination to enable students to dis- 
ting^^sh objects from the surrounding background; 

4. visual clozure skills to idefntify an object, despite th% fact 
that the total stimulus is not present, and 

5. objeqt recognition of geometric shapes, alphabetic letters 
and numbers, and words. " ' 

Activities for motor development are concerned with 

1. gro5s mojor a^vities to^develop smoo^the?^' more 'effective 
^ body movement, and add to the ^rhild's sense of spatial 

orientation and body consciousness; ^ . 

A' I - 

2. body image and body awarenesa^o assist the child in de- 
veloping accurate images of the location and function of 
body parts; and 

3. fine motor activities to*^develop eye-hand coordination and 
ocular control. 



The studeftts also ^participate in swimming and gymnastic lessons 
provided by students of special education at a nearby university. 

The nature of the pr;ogram at 'present, necessitates residential 
:care in a segregated envftonment to provide a total educational 
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setting for the child, his peers and his parents. /The program is 
located in' a remodeled dormitory wing at the sfchool. Facilities 
consist of a classroom area and activity center, fand a dormitory 
wing for residential care and the homelivin^ prbgram. 

Parental involvement in the program is dn-going. ^ Parents 
visit and observe the program, and counsel with academic person- 
nel about the personal^ physical and social rieedfe of their children. 
They assist in the program on a voluntary basils and help to rein- 
force the skills of home training. They are invjblved in workshops, , 
conducted during the school year, by univferdity consultants a^d; 
special education personnel, to assist them in g|iiding their chUdren 
in social and family relationships. 

Evaluation reflects the nature of the .program and is based on 
the attainment of specific objectives develciped for each child. 
Those students who are more advanced have entered a readiness 
program and have begun work on developing a sight vocabulary 
through experience charts, the more complex English language 
patterns, and number concept and skill dev ;lopment. 

"successful progress in the program of physical motor develop- 
ment the primary purpose of whicfcris to est ablish cerebral domi- 
nance, indicates that the majority of . the Jtudents will enter a 
readiness program prior to the end of the sdiool year. 

Evaluation (fata, based on the attainment 
tasks, indicate that the students have succe|ssfully completed the 
individual objectives outlined for them. 



Area of Skill 
Development 

Self Care 
Behavior- 
Motor 
Social 

Health and Safety 
Readiness , 



of specific behavioral 



% of dbjectiyes ■ 
Completed 

90% 

99% 
\ 99% 
^ 92% 

85% 

81% 



Current research and programs such ks that operating for 
Navajo studeW at ' Leupp ^'Boarding School clearly indicate that 
trainable mentally handicapped children cakand do learn. The 
future, therefbre, l^^lds,- great promise for fhem in the area of 
aalitiiaMng aEf<^*maximum self-realization. 
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